CHRISTIANITY  AND  PAGANISM 
IN  THE  ISLES 


By  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackinnon,  B.Ped. 

At  the  dawn  of  history  the  Isles  were  peopled  by  the  Piets  who  spoke 
a Celtic  tongue.  Towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  Scots  from  Ireland 
settled  in  the  districts  we  now  know  as  Argyll  and  the  adjacent  Islands, 
forming  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  Columba  came  from  Ireland  in  563  and 
settled  at  Iona  where  he  established  his  famous  monastery.  From  Iona 
he  evangelised  the  Piets  of  the  Isles  as  well  as  those  of  the  mainland. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Pictish 
inhabitants  of  the  Isles  when  Columba  and  his  fellow-labourers  brought 
Christianity  to  them.  The  sources  from  which  information  about  the 
paganism  of  the  Isles  can  be  derived  are  contained  in  what  remains  of 
the  old  literature  of  the  Gael,  and,  written  as  it  was,  by  scribes  who  were 
Christians,  the  material  has  been  edited  in  a way  that  colours  it  with 
their  own  preconceptions.  When  we  find  an  old  Gaelic  prayer  for  long 
life  thoroughly  pagan  in  its  ideas,  ending  with  a Christian  invocation, 
the  conditions  of  our  enquiry  will  be  understood. 

I 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  old  Celtic  gods  were  objects  of  veneration 
when  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  the  Isles.  These  gods  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  corresponded  in  the 
main  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.*  They  had  an  All-father,  the 
Dagda.  Manannan  Mac  Lir  was  the  god  of  the  sea.  Aengus,  son  of  the 
Dagda,  was  the  god  of  love.  Lug  was  the  god  of  light.  Brigit,  daughter 
of  the  Dagda,  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  the  arts, 
of  poetry,  and  of  manufactures.  Our  knowledge  of  these  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  Irish  sources,  but  we  have  the  evidence  of  Bishop 
John  Carswell^  of  the  Isles  that  tales  about  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were 
prevalent  in  the  Isles  in  the  i6th  century,  and  were  a barrier  against  the 
progress  of  Christianity  among  the  people  in  these  parts.  They  do  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  made  a great  impression  on  the  Celtic  Church, 

* Watson,  Celtic  Review,  X,  264. 

Records  Scot.  Church  Hist.  Soc.,  IV,  198, 
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for  in  only  one  or  two  instances  do  we  find  memories  of  the  old  pagan 
deities  gathered  round  saints  of  the  Christian  calendar. 

There  seems  to  be  a close  connection,  somehow,  between  Manannan 
Mac  Lir  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  Michael  the  Archangel,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  saints  of  the  Celtic  Church.  Manannan,  as  already 
pointed  out,  was  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  occupied  the  place  of  Neptune 
in  the  Celtic  pantheon.  As  such  he  was  universally  worshipped,  and  like 
Charon,  it  is  said,  conducted  the  shades  of  the  departed  to  the  happy 
Isles  beyond  the  western  sea.  There  are  stray  references  to  him  in  Gaelic 
legendary  lore.  In  an  incantation  for  the  cure  of  red  water  in  cattle, 
recovered  by  Dr.  Alexander  Carmichael  in  Harris,  we  find  a trace  of 
his  cult.i  It  is  as  follows  : 

Naoi  tobraichean  Mhic  an  Lir, 

Cobhair  ort  a shil, 

Casg  a chur  air  t-fhuil, 

Ruith  a chur  air  t-fhual, 

A bho  bhuar,  dhubh. 

Carmichael  rendered  the  charm  in  English  thus  ; 

The  nine  wells  of  Mac  Lir, 

Relief  on  thee  to  pour. 

Put  stop  to  thy  blood. 

Put  run  to  thy  urine. 

Thou  cow  of  cows,  black  cow. 

In  the  story  of  Bran, 2 son  of  Febal,  Manannan  is  seen  coming  in  his 
chariot  across  the  ocean  and  singing  verses  descriptive  of  Mag  Mell, 
“ the  happy  plain  ” : 

Sea-horses  glisten  in  summer 

As  far  as  Bran  has  stretched  his  glance  : 

Rivers  pour  forth  a stream  of  honey 
In  the  land  of  Manannan  son  of  Lir. 

Though  but  one  chariot-rider  is  seen 
In  Mag  Mell  of  many  flowers. 

There  are  many  steeds  on  its  surface. 

Though  them  thou  seest  not. 

His  name  is  retained  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (Gaelic,  Innis  Mhanainn),  in 
Dun  Mhanainn  in  Iona,  and  in  various  other  localities  in  Scotland. 

In  Christian  times  the  main  attributes  of  Manannan  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Michael  the  Archangel  whom  Carmichael  describes  as  “the 

^ Carmichael,  Carmina  Gadelica,  II,  120-123. 

^ Kuno  Meyer,  Voyage  of  Bran,  I,  18,  20. 
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Neptune  of  the  Gael.”*  St.  Michael  was  also,  throughout  the  West,  the 
patron  of  the  sea  and  of  maritime  land,  of  boats  and  boatmen,  and  of 
horses  and  horsemen.  Dedications  to  him  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  where  the  language  of  the  Gael  has  been  spoken, 
but  also  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany.  This  seems  to  show  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  Celtic  peoples  the  functions  of  Manannan,  the  sea  god, 
have  been  transferred  to  St.  Michael,  although  history  and  tradition  are 
silent  as  to  when  and  how  the  substitution  came  about.  Dedications  to  St. 
Michael  are  usually  found  on  lofty  promontories  commanding  a view  of 
the  ocean.  In  North  Uist  on  the  Island  of  Grimsay  there  was  a church 
known  as  Teampull  Mhicheil,  founded  by  Amie  MacRuari,  wife  of  John  of 
Isla,  Lord  of  the  Isles.2  It  was  situated  on  a knoll  near  the  extremity  of 
St.  Michael’s  Point,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  It  is 
said  that  this  chapel  was  built  for  the  use  of  strangers  and  fishermen, 
and  that  the  Lady  Amie  was  accustomed  to  offer  prayer  and  sacrifice 
there  before  and  after  visiting  her  friends  in  Lorn.  Martin  Martin,  in 
his  book,  “ Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  ”3  refers  to  this  chap>el  as 
“ Lowlanders’  chapel  because  seamen  who  die  in  the  time  of  fishing  are 
buried  in  it.” 

Throughout  the  Hebrides  in  post-Reformation  times  the  cult  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  was  widely  followed.  There  are  nvunerous  refer- 
ences to  him  and  his  attributes  in  Carmichael’s  ” Carmina  Gadelica.” 
The  following  couplet,-*  referring  to  his  ” white  steeds  ” : 

Michael  mil  nan  steud  geala 
Choisinn  cis  air  dragon  fala, 

(The  valiant  Michael  of  the  white  steeds 
Who  subdued  the  dragon  of  blood.) 

There  may  be  here  a reference  to  the  white  steeds  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
(xix,  14),  though  the  name  of  Michael  does  not  appear  in  that  connection. 
The  direct  reference  is  to  the  Archangel’s  victory  over  the  dragon  (Rev. 
xii,  7)  where  no  white  steeds  are  mentioned.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
here  we  have  an  echo  of  Manannan  the  sea-god  and  his  white  steeds, 
” the  crested  waves,”  of  pagan  mythology,  the  figurative  steeds  of 
Manannan  becoming  natural  horses  when  transferred  to  Michael  “ the 
Neptime  of  the  Gael.”  In  the  Uists  horses  and  horsemanship  have  played 
a conspicuous  part  in  the  ritual  of  Michael.  Until  very'  recently,  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  the  people  of  South  Uist  rode  ” deiseal  ” or  sunways 

1 Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  198. 

* Clan  Donald,  III,  181. 

3 Edition  by  Dr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Inverness  (1934),  129. 

* Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  204. 
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round  the  burial  place  on  St.  Michael's  Point,  a lofty  headland  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  same  day  horse-racing  took  place.  Obviously 
there  was  here  a survival  of  pagan  elements.  The  last  circuiting  of  a 
religious  character  took  place  in  South  Uist  in  1820.  In  North  Uist 
also,  on  the  same  day,  observances  of  a similar  nature  were  held  on 
“ Traigh  Mhoire,”  Mary’s  Strand,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island,  as 
recently  as  1866.' 

Michael,  in  the  beliefs  of  the  early  Christian  Gaels,  was  a leader  of 
hosts  for  which  there  is  no  Scriptural  authority.  He  was  Michael  the 
Victorious,  of  the  strong  shield,  and  of  “ the  bright  brilliant  blades  ” 

Mhicheil  nam  buadh, 

Cuartam  fo  d'dhion, 

A Mhicheil  nan  steud  geal, 

'S  nan  leug  lanna  liomh, 

Fhir  bhuadhaich  an  dreagain, 

Bi  fein  ri  mo  chul, 

Fhir-chuartach  nan  speura, 

Fhir-feachd  Righ  nan  dul, 

A Mhicheil  nam  buadh, 

M’uaill  agus  m’iuil, 

A Mhicheil  nam  buadh, 

Suamhnas  mo  shul. 

(Thou  Michael  the  Victorious, 

I make  my  circuit  imder  thy  shield, 

Thou  Michael  of  the  white  steeds. 

And  of  the  bright  brilliant  blades. 

Conqueror  of  the  dragon, 

Be  thou  at  my  back. 

Thou  ranger  of  the  heavens. 

Thou  warrior  of  the  King  of  all. 

Thou  Michael  the  Victorious, 

My  pride  and  my  guide, 

O Michael  the  Victorious, 

The  glory  of  mine  eye.) 

He  was  specially  the  guardian  of  souls  and  their  conductor  to  the  realms 
of  bliss.  To  this  aspect  of  the  ministry  of  the  Archangel  reference  is  made 
by  Carmichael  in  his  monumental  work  ‘ ‘ When  the  soul  has  parted 

1 Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  207. 

Ibid.,  I,  208. 

Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  209. 
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from  the  body  and  is  being  weighed,  the  archangel  of  heaven  and  the 
archangel  of  hell  preside  at  the  beam,  the  former  watching  that  the  latter 
does  not  put  claw  of  hand  nor  talon  of  foot  near  the  beam.  Michael 
and  all  the  archangels  and  angels  of  heaven  sing  songs  of  joy  when  the 
good  in  the  soul  outweighs  the  bad,  while  the  devil  howls  as  he  retreats.” 
In  a hymn  which  used  to  be  intoned  over  the  d5dng  in  the  Isles,  and 
which  is  known  as  ” The  Soul  Leading, we  find  the  following  couplets  : 
Is  biodh  Michael  mil,  ard  righ  nan  singeal, 

A reiteach  an  rathaid  roimh  'n  anam-s’,  a Dhe. 

O Michael  mil  an  sith  riut,  anaim, 

Is  a reiteach  dliuit  rathaid  gu  flathas  Mhic  De. 

(And  may  the  strong  Michael,  high  King  of  angels, 

Be  preparing  the  path  before  this  soul,  O God. 

Oh  ! the  strong  Michael  in  peace  with  thee,  soul. 

And  preparing  for  thee  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God.) 

It  would  appear  that  the  office  of  leading  souls  across  the  river  of  death 
belonged  to  Michael  the  Archangel.  As  Manannan,  the  sea  god,  led  the 
shades  of  the  ancient  Celts  to  the  abode  of  the  blest,  so  Michael  dis- 
charged the  same  duties,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Gael,  for 
the  souls  of  their  friends  at  death. 

Between  Brigit^  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  Brigit  or  Bride,  the 
Abbess  of  Kildare,  one  of  the  most  widely  reverenced  saints  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  there  is  a very  close  connection.  Brigit,  of  the  Celtic  pantheon, 
seems  to  have  corresponded  to  the  classic  Minerva,  and  was,  as  already 
noted,  the  goddess  of  the  arts,  poetry,  and  manufactures.  Brigit  or  Bride 
of  Celtic  Christianity,  though  an  historical  personage,  ” owed  much  of 
her  renown  to  her  name,  which  served  her  as  heir  to  the  veneration  paid 
to  the  pagan  goddess. ”3  In  the  folk-lore  of  the  Isles  she  is  spoken  of  as 
the  “ Foster  Mother  of  Christ,”  because  she  had  been  the  ‘‘  Aid-woman 
of  Mary  ” at  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem.  Carmichael  informs  us  that 
Bride  is  ” the  Aid-woman  of  the  mothers  of  Uist  in  their  humble  homes.”'* 
When  a birth  was  expected  the  aid  and  help  of  Bride  was  invoked.  A 
woman  went  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  birth  was  taking  place, 
and  cried  to  Bride  to  enter  the  birth-chamber  : 

Bhride  ! Bhride  ! thig  a steach, 

Tha  do  bheatha  deanta, 

Tabhair  cobhair  dha  na  bhean, 

’S  tabh  an  gein  dh’an  Triana. 

1 Carmichael,  opt.  cit.,  I,  ii6. 

2 Vide  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  68-70. 

3 W.  J.  Watson,  Celtic  Review,  X,  264. 

* Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  164. 
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(Bride  ! Bride  ! come  in, 

Thy  welcome  is  truly  made, 

Give  thou  relief  to  the  woman. 

And  give  the  conception  to  the  Trinity.) 

One  of  the  four  Celtic  festivals  which  were  sacred  to  the  pagan  Brigit 
became  St.  Bride’s  or  Candlemas  Day,  and  to  it  many  pagan  rites  were 
transferred.  Candlemas  celebrations,  linking  together  the  goddess  and 
the  saint,  were  perpetuated  in  Colonsay  until  the  i8th  century.  On  St. 
Bride’s  Eve  a sheaf  of  oats  was  fashioned  to  the  likeness  of  a woman 
and  dressed  in  female  attire.  It  was  put  in  a large  basket,  and  a wooden 
club  was  placed  beside  it.  Martin  informs  us  that  this  was  called  “Briid’s 
Bed,”  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mistress  and  the  servants  to  cry, 
“Briid  is  come!  Briid  is  come  ! ”i  Carmichael,  who  witnessed  the 
ceremony  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  where  it  survived  longer  than  in  Colonsay, 
states  that  on  such  an  occasion  one  woman  went  to  the  door  of  the  house 
and,  standing  on  the  step  with  her  hands  on  the  jambs,  called  softly  in 
Gaelic  into  the  darkness  : ‘‘  Bride’s  bed  is  ready.”  To  this  a woman 
behind  replied  : ‘‘  Let  Bride  come  in.  Bride  is  welcome.”  The  woman 
at  the  door  again  cried  : ‘ ‘ Bride,  come  thou  in,  thy  bed  is  made.  Preserve 
the  house  for  the  Trinity. ”2  A present-day  writer,  Donald  A.  MacKenzie, 
who  saw  the  ceremony  performed  somewhere  in  Argyllshire,  informs  us 
that  girls  nursed  the  Bride  form,  which  was  a swastika  made  of  birch 
t\vigs,  and  after  Bride  was  invoked  at  the  house  door,  the  swastika  was 
placed  in  the  cradle. ^ CarmichaeB  mentions  another  part  of  the  ceremony 
— the  pounding  on  the  doorstep  of  a stocking  containing  a fragment  of  a 
peat.  As  the  peat  was  being  pounded  a woman  repeated  : 

An  diugh  La  Bride, 

Thig  an  ribhinn  as  an  tom, 

Cha  bhean  mise  ris  an  ribhinn, 

Cha  bhean  an  ribhinn  rium. 

(This  is  the  day  of  Bride, 

The  queen  will  come  from  the  mound, 

I will  not  touch  the  queen. 

Nor  will  the  queen  touch  me.) 

In  the  Highlands  and  Islands  St.  Bride’s  Day  was  called  ” La  Cath 
Choileach  ” (Day  of  Cock-fighting),  when  boys  brought  cocks  to  school 
to  fight,  and  “ all  the  defeated,  maimed,  and  killed  cocks  were  the 

1 Martin,  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  (edition,  1934),  i79- 

» Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  168. 

3 MacKenzie,  Scottish  Folk-Lore  and  Folk  Life,  192. 

* Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  169,  170. 
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perquisites  of  the  schoolmaster. ”i  On  St.  Bride’s  Day  the  Uist  aind 
Barra  fishermen  cast  lots  for  the  fishing  banks. 

Dedications  to  Bride  are  numerous  in  the  Isles,  showing  the  venera- 
tion associated  with  her  in  the  minds  of  the  Islanders  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  given  her  a term  of  existence  going  further  back  than  Bride 
of  Kildare  and  doubtless  arising  from  memories  of  the  ancient  cult  of 
Brigit,  the  pagan  goddess. 


II 

In  the  Isles,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity, 
an  influence  greater  and  more  widespread  than  that  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
gods,  and  of  which  traces  may  still  be  met  with,  was  that  of  the  local 
deities — fairies,  the  earth  gods  and  demons.  It  has  been  urged  by 
Professor  Rhys  that  belief  in  such  beings  was  derived  from  intercourse 
with  an  earlier  and  non -Aryan  race.  His  view  has  much  to  commend  it, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  evident  connection  between 
the  belief  in  fairies  and  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  the 
old  gods  of  the  Celts.  On  the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  a stronger  race  of 
invaders  known  as  the  Milesians,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  according  to 
tradition,  retired  among  the  hills  and  took  up  their  abode  in  green  knolls 
or  "sidhs”  in  lonely  spots,  from  which  circumstance  the  name 
“ sithichean,”  by  which  the  fairies  of  Celtic  lore  came  to  be  known,  is 
derived.  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  regarding  their  origin,  the 
belief  in  fairies  was  very  real  and  had  a great  hold  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  it  has  not  yet  died  out .2 

Peculiar  to  the  Isles  is  the  belief  in  the  mysterious  "sluagh”  or 
" Spirit  Air  Host  ” which  is  said  to  travel  “ in  great  clouds  up  and  down 
the  face  of  the  world,”  approaching  from  any  direction  but  the  east, 
and  resembling  the  flight  of  birds.  Carmichael  applies  the  term  “sluagh” 
to  the  “ spirit  world  ” and  explains  that  the  “ hosts  ” are  “ the  spirits 
of  mortals  who  have  died. ”3  The  Rev.  John  Gregorson  Campbell^  gives 
“ sluagh  ” as  the  name  of  the  fairies.  The  writer  has  heard  of  people 
who  were  carried  through  the  air  by  the  “sluagh”  as  by  fairies. 
Carmichael  noted  several  stories  of  persons  who  went  with  the  “ hosts,” 
disappearing  mysteriously  from  among  their  companions  and  ultimately 
reappearing  “ utterly  exhausted  and  prostrate.”  A Uist  woman  told 

1 Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  168. 

2 Vide  Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  II,  352-356;  MacKenzie,  Scottish  Folk-Lore, 

195-231- 

3 Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  II,  357. 

* Campbell,  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  8,  9. 
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him  of  one  man  who  feared  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  home  after  dark. 
" When  the  spirits  flew  past  his  house  the  man  would  wince  as  if  under- 
going a great  mental  struggle  and  fighting  against  forces  unseen  of  those 
around  him.”J  Another  view  is  that  the  mysterious  " Hosts  ” are 
“ spirits  in  prison,”  “wandering  through  seas  and  mountains  until  the 
coming  of  the  great  day — the  Day  of  Judgment.”  In  any  case,  the 
“ sluagh  ” are  considered  malicious  and,  when  a person  was  dying,  it 
was  customary  to  secure  the  door  and  the  windows  on  the  west  side  of 
the  house  to  keep  them  out. 

There  were  also  countless  local  deities  or  demons  who  were  supposed 
to  inhabit  rivers  and  fountains,  fields  and  mountains.  “ The  people 
with  whom  Columba  had  to  do  in  Scotland,”  says  Watson,  “ lived  in 
an  atmosphere  thick  with  demons,  to  whose  agency  they  ascribed  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  winds,  as  also  illnesses  and  accidents  of  the  most 
trifling  kind.”  “ It  is  to  be  noted,”  he  continues,  “ that  Columba  and 
his  biographer,  Adamnan,  who  wrote  about  one  hundred  years  or  less 
after  his  death,  felt  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  existence  of  these  spirits. 
They  believed  in  them  just  as  much  as  their  contemporaries  believed, 
but  their  attitude  to  them  was  very  different. ”2  Columba  believed  that 
the  demons  were  subject  to  the  power  of  God,  and  he  substituted  for 
magic  wands,  finger-signs  and  charms,  the  Christian  Blessing.  The 
demons  thus  became  powerless  and  were  expelled.  Adamnan  tells  that 
one  day  Columbanus  Ua  Briuin,  a yoiuig  man  in  Iona,  who  was  carrying 
a vessel  of  new  milk,  asked  the  saint  to  bless  his  burden.  Columba  did 
so,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whereupon  the  air  was  agitated,  and 
the  lid  of  the  vessel  fell  off,  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  being  spilled. 
The  lad  was  informed  that  he  had  neglected  to  banish  the  demon  lurking 
in  the  empty  vessel  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the  milk  was 
poured  into  it.  The  saint  then  blessed  the  vessel  which,  by  “divine 
agency,”  was  immediately  filled  again  with  milk. 3 

Demons  lurked  everywhere,  ready  to  do  harm  to  mankind,  and  the 
behef  in  them  survived,  amidst  Christian  culture,  until  recent  times. 
The  “each  uisge  ” or  “ water-hotse  ” was  a greatly  dreaded  demon 
which  lived  in  a loch,  and  almost  every  loch  in  the  Isles  contained  one. 
The  late  Dr.  George  Henderson  wrote  ; “It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  lochs  in  the  Highlands  were  formerly  not  associated  with  the  water- 
horse.”'*  The  Black  Lochs  near  Broadford  in  the  parish  of  Strath,  Skye, 
were,  it  is  said,  until  recently,  the  resort  of  a water-horse.  This  dreaded 

* Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  II,  358. 

Watson,  Celtic  Review,  X,  266-267. 

'■*  Life  of  St.  Columba,  Bk.  II,  c,  xv. 

* Henderson,  Survivals  in  Belief  among  the  Celts,  162. 
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water-horse  always  assumed  the  form  of  a handsome  young  man,  but 
could  be  detected  by  his  hoofs  and  by  sand  in  his  hair.  He  used  to  make 
love  to  the  girls  who  herded  the  cattle  on  the  shelling  near  by.  Those  who 
discovered  in  time  the  real  character  of  the  lover  escaped,  but  those  who 
did  not  were  taken  to  the  loch  and  devoured.  Owing  to  the  evil  reputation 
of  the  Black  Lochs  in  this  respect,  people  were  afraid  to  pass  that  way. 
The  water-horse  had  ferocious  as  well  as  comely  forms. ^ 

Another  supernatural  being  dreaded  by  the  people  of  the  Isles  was 
the  “ gruagach  ” who  presided  over  cattle  and  took  a kindly  interest 
in  them,  provided  a libation  of  milk  was  made  to  her  when  the  cows  were 
milked  in  the  evening.  The  offering  was  usually  poured  on  the  ‘ ‘gruagach” 
stone,  and  there  is  scarcely  a district  in  the  Isles  which  does  not  possess 
a ” gruagach  ” flat-stone  on  which  the  milk  libation  was  poured.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Isles  from  Lewis  in  the  north  to  Arran  in  the  south. 
In  making  the  oblation  the  following  rune  was  intoned  : 

A ghruagach,  a ghruagach. 

Cum  suas  mo  spreidhe. 

Cum  sios  an  Guaigean, 

Cum  uap  an  Geige. 

(Brownie,  Brownie, 

Uphold  my  herds, 

Keep  down  the  ” Guaigean, ’2 
Keep  from  them  the  “Geige.”) 

In  Tiree  the  “gruagach  ” was  connected  with  the  sea,  and  was  known 
as  “gruagach  mhara  ” (sea-maid).  Carmichael  has  provided  evidence 
which  shows  the  sinister  aspect  of  her  character.^ 

Many  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  sea  had  their  monsters.  The  Skye 
monster  of  Odal  Pass  in  the  hills  overlooking  Kyle  Rhea  appeared  in 
various  shapes.  It  was  known  as  “ Biasd  Bealach  Odail.”  “ Sometimes 
it  bore  the  fonu  of  a man,  sometimes  of  a man  with  only  one  leg  ; at 
other  times  it  appeared  like  a greyhound  or  beast  prowling  about ; and 
sometimes  it  was  heard  uttering  frightful  shrieks  and  outcries  which 
made  the  workmen  leave  their  bothies  in  horror.  It  was  only  during  the 
night  it  was  seen  or  heard.  ...  It  ceased  when  a man  was  found  dead 
at  the  roadside,  pierced  with  two  wounds,  one  on  his  side  and  one  on  his 
leg,  with  a hand  pressed  on  each  wound.  It  was  considered  impossible 
these  wounds  could  have  been  inflicted  by  human  agency.” 

^ J.  C.  Campbell,  Superstitions  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  203.  J.  F.  Campbell 
Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  II,  205-206. 

“ Guaigean  ” and  *'  Geigean  ” probably  impersonated  some  old  forgotten 
demon. 

3 Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  II,  306-308. 
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A female  demon,  known  as  “ Luideag  ” (the  Rag),  was  slovenly  in 
attire  and  haunted  the  shores  of  Lochan  nan  Dubh  Bhreac  (the  “ small 
loch  of  the  black  trout  ”)  in  Skye,  and,  like  the  monster  of  Odal  Pass, 
slew  human  beings.* 

Wells  in  Skye  and  elsewhere  in  the  Isles  were  worshipped  as  gods. 
Adamnan,  the  biographer  of  Columba,  tells  that  a well  in  the  province 
of  the  Piets  was  thus  worshipped.  Those  who  drank  of  it,  or  washed  in 
it,  went  home  leprous  or  blind  or  otherwise  suffering.  Columba  went 
up  to  the  fountain,  raised  his  hand  and  invoked  the  name  of  Christ, 
washed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then  with  his  companions  drank  of  the 
water  which  he  had  blessed.  From  that  day  the  demons  left  the  well 
and,  instead  of  causing  diseases,  it  cured  them. 


Ill 

The  Druids  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  little  resemble  the  description 
given  of  them  in  the  pages  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  Gaul  they  possessed 
educational  institutions  and  practised  religious  ceremonies,  but  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland  these  features  were  absent.  The  Irish  and  Scottish  Druids 
took  no  part  in  sacrifices,  but  they  wielded  great  political  influence  and 
were  the  close  associates  of  kings,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Cathbadh 
at  the  Court  of  Conchubare,  King  of  Ulster,  according  to  the  tale  of 
Deirdre,  and  in  the  more  historical  instance  of  the  chief  Druid,  Broichan, 
at  the  Court  of  King  Brude  of  Pictland.  They  were  also  prophets  and 
magicians  or  wizards.  In  Latin  texts  written  in  Ireland  the  Druid  is 
called  " magus,”  the  equivalent  of  the  Gaelic  ‘‘  drui.”  They  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  calling  up  dense  fogs,  causing  showers  of  fire 
or  blood,  making  snow  fall  in  mid-summer,  raising  tempests  on  sea  and 
land,  and  driving  men  out  of  their  senses.^  They  were  also  the  great 
intermediaries  between  ordinary  humanity  and  the  malign  powers  of 
nature. 3 

Many  rites  connected  with  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  practised  for 
protection  from  evil  spirits,  snares  of  demons,  and  malign  powers,  were 
no  doubt  of  Druidic  origin.  One  such  was  the  ‘‘  caisean-uchd  ” described 
by  Carmichael.  It  used  to  be  practised  at  the  great  festivals  and  in 
connection  with  the  New  Year  which  in  the  Celtic  Calendar  was  on 
November  i.  The  ritual  of  the  “caisean-uchd”  survived  until  quite 
recently  in  the  Western  Isles.  It  consisted  of  an  oval  strip  taken  from 
the  breast  of  a sheep  killed  at  the  time  of  the  festival.  Says  Carmichael  : 

1 MacKenzie,  Scottish  Folk-Lore,  250-251. 

* Gougaud,  Christianity  in  Celtic  Lands,  16. 

3 MacCulloch,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  310. 
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“ No  knife  must  be  used  in  removing  it  from  the  flesh.  It  is  carried  by 
the  carollers  when  they  visit  the  houses  of  the  townland,  and  when  ht 
by  the  head  of  the  house  it  is  given  to  each  person  in  turn  to  smell,  then 
going  simwise.  Should  it  go  out,  it  is  a bad  omen  for  the  person  in  whose 
hand  it  becomes  extinguished.  The  inhaling  of  the  fumes  of  the  burning 
skin  and  wool  is  a talisman  to  safeguard  the  family  from  fairies,  witches, 
demons,  and  other  uncanny  creatures  during  the  year.”*  In  MacLeod 
and  Dewar’s  Gaelic  Dictionary  ‘ ' caisean-uchd  ” is  defined  as  “the 
breast-strip  of  a sheep  killed  at  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  singed 
and  smelled  by  each  member  of  the  family  as  a charm  against  fairies 
and  spirits.”  In  Islay  the  rite  was  in  vogue  as  a preservative  at  any  time 
and  was  not  connected  with  the  fairy-world. 2 

Celtic  New  Year  customs  have  survived  in  the  Isles  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  have  not  been  arrested  by  centuries  of  Christian  teaching, 
thus  proving  their  wonderful  vitality.  The  following  rhyme,  preserved 
by  Carmichael,^  used  to  be  repeated  in  connection  with  a strange  per- 
formance on  Hogmanay  in  the  west : 

Calluinn  a bhuilg, 

Calluinn  a bhuilg, 

Buail  am  boicionn, 

Buail  am  boicionn, 

Calluinn  a bhuilg, 

Calluinn  a bhuilg, 

Buail  an  craicionn, 

Buail  an  craicionn. 

Calluinn  a bhuilg, 

Calluinn  a bhuilg, 

Sios  e ! suas  e ! 

Buail  am  boicionn. 

(Hogmanay  of  the  sack, 

Hogmanay  of  the  sack. 

Strike  the  hide. 

Strike  the  hide. 

Hogmanay  of  the  sack, 

Hogmanay  of  the  sack. 

Beat  the  skin. 

Beat  the  skin. 

Hogmanay  of  the  sack, 

Hogmanay  of  the  sack, 

Down  with  it ! up  with  it  ! 

Strike  the  hide.) 

1 Carmichael,  op.  cil.,  II,  243. 

^ Henderson,  op.  cit.,  263. 

■’  Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  148. 
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“ The  Hogmanay  lads,”  writes  Carmichael,  ” perambulate  the  townland 
at  night.  One  man  is  enveloped  in  the  hard  hide  of  a bull  with  the  horns 
and  hoofs  still  attached.  When  the  men  come  to  a house  they  ascend 
the  wall  and  run  round  sunwise,  the  man  in  the  hide  shaking  the  horns 
and  the  hoofs,  and  the  other  men  striking  the  hard  hide  with  sticks. 
The  appearance  of  the  man  in  the  hide  is  gruesome,  while  the  din  made 
is  terrific.  Having  descended  and  recited  their  runes  at  the  door,  the 
Hogmanay  men  are  admitted  and  treated  to  the  best  in  the  house.”* 
In  this  curious  custom  we  have,  no  doubt,  a survival  of  an  ancient 
Druidic  rite  of  laying  an  evil  spirit. 

Another  survival  of  paganism  connected  with  the  Druids  was  the 
ceremony  known  as  “Taghairm”  which,  according  to  Watson,  means 
” Invocation.”  He  draws  attention  to  Keating’s  ‘‘  History  of  Ireland,” 
in  which,  writing  of  the  Druids,  the  author  says  : — 

When  all  these  expedients  failed  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  do  their  utmost,  what  they  did  was  to  make  round  wattles  of  the 
rowan  tree,  and  to  spread  thereon  the  hides  of  the  bulls  offered  in 
sacrifice,  putting  the  side  that  had  been  next  the  flesh  uppermost, 
and  thus  relying  on  their  geasa  (magical  injunctions)  to  summon  the 
demons  to  get  information  from  them.” 

Martin  and  others  refer  to  various  modes  of  the  ” Taghairm  ” cere- 
mony as  performed  in  the  Isles.  According  to  Martin2  a live  cat  was 
roasted  on  a spit  until  a very  large  and  ferocious  cat  demon  appeared 
and  answered  certain  questions.  Donald  A.  Mackenzie,^  quoting  from  the 
London  Literary  Gazette  for  March,  1824,  gives  an  account  of  the  last 
” Taghairm  ” ceremony  in  Mull,  sometime  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  Allan  MacLean,  son  of  Hector,  was  assisted  by  Lauchlan 
MacLean,  and  their  aim  was  to  secure  two  boons. 

” The  sacrifice  consisted  of  living  cats  roasted  on  a spit  while  life 
remained  and,  when  the  animal  expired,  another  was  put  on  in  its 
place.  This  operation  was  continued  for  four  days  and  nights  without 
tasting  food.  The  Taghairm  commenced  at  midnight  between  Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  had  not  long  proceeded  when  infernal  spirits  begcui 
to  enter  the  house  or  barn  in  which  it  was  performing,  in  the  form  of 
black  cats.” 

A cat  protested  against  the  proceedings,  but  the  men  paid  no  heed. 
Other  cats  entered  and  yelled  fiercely  like  the  cat  on  the  spit. 

"A  cat  of  enormous  size  at  last  appeared  and  told  Lauchlan 
MacLean  that  if  he  did  not  desist  before  his  great-eared  brother 

1 Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  149. 

2 Description  of  the  Western  Isles  (Ed.  1934),  173. 

3 Scottish  Folk-Lore,  245-247. 
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arrived  he  never  would  behold  the  face  of  God.  Lauchlan  answered 
that  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  came,  he  would  not  flinch  until  his  task 
was  concluded.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  there  was  a black  cat 
at  the  root  of  every  rafter  on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  and  their  yells 
were  distinctly  heard  beyond  the  Sound  of  Mull  in  Morven.” 

In  the  end,  the  men  were  asked  what  they  wanted.  Allan,  greatly 
agitated,  asked  for  wealth,  and  Lauchlan  asked  for  progeny  and  wealth. 
Both  got  what  they  wanted. 

Martin  tells  of  other  modes  of  this  ceremony.  One  was  performed 
by  carrying  a man  to  a boundary  stream  between  two  villages  and 
striking  him  with  force  against  the  bank  of  the  stream  until  there  came 
from  the  sea  small  beings  who  gave  an  answer  to  a certain  question. 
Another  was  performed  by  wrapping  a man  in  the  skin  of  a cow  and 
leaving  him  all  night  at  a lonely  spot.  “ Invisible  friends  ” visited  him 
and  revealed  what  was  desired  to  be  known.* 

The  aim  of  the  Christian  missionaries  was  to  supplant  the  Druids, 
and,  as  Watson  points  out,  “ they  knew  well  what  they  were  doing. 
The  power  of  the  Druids  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and  what 
the  clerics  attempted  and  achieved  was  nothing  less  than  to  step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  Druids  and  occupy  the  position  from  which  the  latter  had 
been  dislodged. 2 Doubtless  the  struggle  between  the  opposing  fon:es 
was  bitter,  but  it  was  apparently  short.  Although  Columba  and  his 
fellow-labourers  admitted  the  existence  of  demons,  evil  spirits,  and 
other  malign  beings,  and  believed  in  their  power,  they  maintained  that 
they  were  subject  to  the  power  of  God.  The  Druids,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  they  themselves  influenced  these  occult  powers.  The 
recognition  by  the  Christian  missionaries  of  a Power  above  all  charms 
and  such  things  is  exemplified  in  the  Old  Irish  Hymn  ascribed  to  Columba  : 
I reverence  not  the  voice  of  birds. 

Nor  sneezing,  nor  any  charm  in  the  wide  world  : 

My  Druid  is  Christ  the  son  of  God. 

In  not  denouncing  belief  in  earth  deities,  evil  spirits,  and  other  naturalistic 
cults,  but  accepting  them  and  the  Druid  power  in  relation  to  them  as 
facts,  the  Celtic  Church  helped  to  perpetuate  them,  and  here  lies  the 
explanation  of  their  survival  down  to  the  present  day. 


1 Martin,  ap.  cit.,  172 -173. 

* Watson,  Celtic  Review,  X,  273. 
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IV 

Tlie  Celtic  year  was  a lunar  year,  and  each  month,  year,  and  cycle  of 
thirty  years,  began  with  a new  moon.  There  were  two  main  dates  in 
the  calendar,!  and  with  these  dates  certain  rites  were  associated  from  a 
very  early  period. 

Beltane,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  ancient  god  “ Baal  ” or 
“Bel,”  is  May  i,  and  the  term  may  mean  “white-fires,”  “white” 
being  used  in  the  magical  sense.  The  bonfires  lit  on  the  Beltane  festival 
were  survivals  of  the  horrible  practice  of  offering  shrieking  victims  placed 
in  wicker-work  cages  as  sacrifices  in  connection  with  Druidic  worship. 
Half-burned  portions  of  the  bonfire,  in  which  the  trees  and  victims  had 
alike  been  destroyed,  were  carried  through  the  fields  to  increase  pro- 
ductiveness. On  May  Day  all  the  fires  of  the  district  were  extinguished, 
and  the  “need-fire  ” produced  on  the  knoll.  Brands  were  taken  from 
the  Beltane  fire  on  the  knoll  to  relight  them.  A brand  was  kept  whirling 
round  about  when  it  was  being  carried  to  a house.  Around  the  Beltane 
fire  men  and  women  danced,  and  good  health  and  good  fortune  were 
secured  by  leaping  through  the  flames  and  smoke.  The  cattle  were  rushed 
through  the  fire  for  purification  and  preservation  from  “ mischance  and 
murrain  ” during  the  year.  Carmichael  states  that  the  practice  of  pro- 
ducing the  “need-fire”  persisted  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  to  the 
first  quarter  of  last  century.  He  formd  traces  of  it  in  Arran  and  Uist 
and  in  other  places.  In  1895  a woman  in  Arran  told  him  that  “ in  the 
time  of  her  father  the  people  made  the  need-fire  on  the  knoll,  and  then 
rushed  home  and  brought  out  their  creatures  and  put  them  round  the  fire 
to  safeguard  them  from  the  arch-vntch  Crawford. ”2  A “ Beltane 
Blessing,”  recovered  by  Carmichael  from  a man  aged  loi  in  South  Uist, 
begins  : 

Bless,  O Threefold  true  and  bountiful. 

Myself,  my  spouse,  and  my  children. 

My  tender  children  and  their  beloved  mother  at  their  head. 

On  the  fragrant  plain,  on  the  gay  mountain  sheiling. 

On  the  fragrant  plain,  on  the  gay  mountain  sheiling. 

Samhainn  is  Hallowe’en  and  means  “ summer-end.”  As  at  Beltane, 
bonfires  were  lit,  and  there  was  dancing  sunwise  round  the  fire  through 
which  cattle  were  driven  to  purify  them  ritually.  Rites  of  divination 
were  performed  to  discover  the  qualities  of  the  Celtic  New  Year  which 

1 Vide  MacCulloch,  Calendar  {Celtic)  in  Hastings’  Encyclopaedia  of  Rel.  and 
Ethics,  III,  jS  passim. 

Carmichael,  op.  cit.,  I,  183. 
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then  dawned.  “It  was  believed,”  says  MacKenzie,*  “that  a general 
flitting  of  supernatural  beings  took  place  during  the  night,  and  houses 
had  to  be  specially  protected  against  them.” 

These  ancient  pagan  festivals  were  Christianised,  and  to  the  new 
Christian  festivals  which  were  introduced  certain  of  the  pagan  ceremonies 
were  transferred.  May  Day  or  Beltane,  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Celtic  summer,  was  consecrated  by  the  Church  to  the  Apostles,  and 
November  i or  Samhainn,  which  began  the  Celtic  year,  was  later  conse- , 
crated  to  “ All  Saints.” 

In  this  and  various  other  ways  the  early  Christian  Church  in  the  Isles 
sought  to  consecrate  to  its  own  use  the  pagan  ritualistic  observances  with 
which  it  came  into  contact.  The  result  was  that  there  continued  to  be, 
both  in  form  and  substance,  a considerable  substratum  of  paganism  in 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  of  the  Isles  right  down  the  centuries. 

1 Scottish  Folk-Lore,  280. 


